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auspices, he reaped at his ease a goodly harvest of
wealth and dignity and power. The three-eyed
peacock's feather, conferred upon him in February,
1894, a symbol of almost Imperial dignity, marked
the crowning point and zenith of his fortunes. Pane-
gyrists, commenting on this unprecedented honour,
compared the great Viceroy with the most famous
dignitaries of Chinese history, and all to his advan-
tage. His wealth was commonly described by writers
in the vernacular Press as rivalling that of the famous
satrap Ho Shen, the Grand Secretary who brought
the subtle art of squeezing to unequalled perfection
under the Emperor Ch'ien Lung.1

In 1885, he had held the Chihli Viceroyalty for
fifteen years. Firmly established then in the good
graces of the " Old Buddha/' protected against the
intrigues of his enemies by a mutual-benefit under-
standing with the Chief Eunuch and other myrmidons
of the Forbidden City, he had raade himself indis-
pensable to the Throne, His ability in handling
foreign affairs was universally recognised, and it was
equalled by his energetic initiative in adapting Western
methods to the organisation of the Peiyang naval
and military forces. Up to this time the practical
value of his impressive preparations had never been
seriously tested; their efficiency was taken for
granted by his admiring countrymen and by the
great majority of foreigners. In the field of diplomacy,
so far as the European Governments' representatives
were concerned, Li was to all intents and purposes
the Chinese Government personified : affairs were
discussed at Peking, but settled at Tientsin. The
creation of the Board of Admiralty in 1885, with the
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